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From  Good’s  Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art. 
THE  ANCIENTS. 


labyrinths. 

Among  the  architectural  curiosities  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  there  are  few  entitled  to  more  atten¬ 
tion  tiian  the  complicated  and  extraordinary 
edifices  known  by  the  name  of  labyrinths. — 
The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Crete, 
Lemnos,  and  L^ypt  The  first  stood  near 
mount  Ida,  and  was  the  production  of  the 
celebrated  Daedalus.  All  we  know  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  is  from  loose  rumour,  or  casual  refer¬ 
ence.  Even  in  Pliny’s  time  not  a  vestige  of 
it  was  to  be  traced ;  and  Bellonius  has  been 
so  much  of  an  infidel,  as  to  conjecrure  that  it 
was  nothing  but  an  ancient  quarry  excavated 
by  digging  the  stones  that  served  to  build  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Gortyna;  and  Gfossas. 

The  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  is  supjxised  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than 
that  of  Crete,  when  both  were  in  their  ful 
perfection.  It  was  a  vast  and  splendid  pile, 
sup|)ortcd  by  forty  columns  of  e.xtraordinary 
height  and  circumference.  The  arehitects 
employed  in  raising  it  were,  Zinilus,  Rhodus, 
and  Theodorus,  the  last  a  native  of  the  island. 
In  Pliny’s  time,  its  vestiges  were  still  to  be 
traced ;  but  Bellonius  coidd  not  discover  a 
relic  of  it  during  hi.s  visit  to  Lemnos. 

Of  all  the  labyiintlLs,  however,  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  that  of  Egy|)t  \vas  the  largest  and  most 
costly :  and  it  is  said  to  have  furnished  to  Dai- 
dalus  the  model  of  that  of  Crete,  though  he 
imitated  not  more  than  the  hundredth  part  o( 
it.  It  was  so  extraordin.'iry,  that  Herodotus 
Yvho  saw  it,  says,  that  it  far  surpa.ssod  the  re¬ 
port  of  fame,  lieing,  in  his  jinlgment,  even 
more  admirable  than  the  pyramids.  As 
there  were  at  lea.st  thn'e  buildings  of  this 
kind,  ancient  writers,  not  di.stinguishing  them, 
generally  s|)eak  but  of  one,  and  cousi-quently 
with  great  coidusion  and  disagreement. 

Tltey  tell  us  that  the  labyrinth  of  I’^gvpt 
stood  in  the  lleracleotic  nome,  near  the  city 
of  OcM-odiles,  or  Ai-sinoe,  a  little  alsjve  the 
lake  .\la*ri.s.  Pliny  jtlaces  it  in  tlie  lake,  and 
says  it  was  built  by  Petesuccus,  or  Tithocs, 
one  of  the  deini-gods,  four  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  his  time ;  but  that  Demo- 
teles  e-ould  have  it  to  be  the  palace  of  .Moth- 
crudes  ;  Lyceas,  the  sepulchre  of  .Moeris ;  and 
others  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  It  is  recorded 
by  Manetho,  that  Lachurijs  or  Laluin  s,  the 
successor  of  Sesostrls,  built  a  labyrinth  for 
his  monument.  And  Diodorus  writes,  that 
Mendes,  or  Marus,  made  another  for  the  same 
pur|)os<',  whit  h  was  not  so  con-siderable  on 
account  of  its  magnitude,  as  for  the  artificial 
contrivance  of  it;  but  this  seems  to  l>e  a  dif¬ 
ferent  building  from  that  described  by  him  a 
little  after;  which  i.s,  in  all  jii-oliability,  the 
same  with  the  labyrinth  of  Herodotus ;  for 
they  both  agree  in  the  situation.  They  say 
it  was  the  work  of  twelve  kings,  among  whom 
Egj  pt  was  at  one  time  divifled ;  and  Uiat  they 
built  it  at  their  common  charge. 

This  structure  seems  to  have  been  design¬ 
ed  as  a  pantheon,  or  universal  temple  of  all 
the  Egy  ptian  deities,  which  were  sejiarately 
worshipjied  in  the  provinces.  It  was  also  the 
place  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  the  whole  nation,  for  those  of  all  the 
provinces  or  nomes  met  here  to  feast  and  sa¬ 
crifice,  and  to  judge  causes  of  great  conse¬ 
quence.  For  this  reason,  every  nome  had  a 
hall  or  palace  appropriated  to  it ;  the  whole 
edifice  containing,  accor»ling  to  Herodotus, 
twelve;  Egypt  being  then  divided  into  so 
many  kingdoms.  But  Pliny  makes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  palaces  sixteen,  and  Stralio,  os  it 
seems,  twenty-seven.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
tliat  the  halls  were  vaulted,  and  had  an  equal 
number  of  doors  opjxisite  to  one  another,  six 
opening  to  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south,  all 
encompai«ed  with  the  same  wall ;  that  there 
were  three  thousand  chambers  in  this  edifice, 
fifteen  hundred  in  the  uppiT  ])art,  and  as  many 
under-ground;  that  he  viewed  every  room 
in  the  upper  part,  but  was  not  permitted,  by 
thoRe  who  kept  the  palace,  to  go  into  the  sub- 
terraneoiiB  part,  because  the  sepulchres  of  the 
holy  croi-odile^  and  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  labyrinth,  were  there.  He  reports,  that 
what  he  saw  seemed  to  surpass  the  art  of 
man ;  so  many  exits  by  various  fiassages,  and 
ioluita  retuT]}^  a  thouaand  occasions 


of  wonder.  He  passed  from  a  spacious  hall 
to  a  chamber,  from  thence  to  a  firivate  cabi¬ 
net  ;  then  again  into  other  jiassages  out  of  the 
cabinets,  and  out  of  the  chamber  into  the 
more  spacious  rooms.  All  the  roofs  and 
walls  within  were  incrusted  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with  figures  in  sculpture.  The  halls 
were  surrounded  with  pillars  of  white  stone 
finely  polished ;  and  at  the  angle,  where  the 
labyrinth  ende«l,  stood  the  pyramid  formerly 
mentioned,  which  Strabo  asserts  to  be  the  se¬ 
pulchre  of  the  prince  who  built  the  labyrinth. 

To  this  description  of  Herodotus,  others 
add,  that  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
square,  surrounded  with  buildinn  at  a  great 
distance ;  that  the  [lorch  was  of  Parian  mar¬ 
ble,  and  all  the  other  pillars  of  marble  of  Sy- 
ene :  that  within  were  the  temples  of  their 
several  deities,  and  galleries,  to  which  was  an 
ascent  of  ninety  steps,  adorned  with  many 
columns  of  jiorphyry,  images  of  their  gods, 
and  statues  of  their  kings,  of  a  colossal  size ; 
that  the  whole  edifice  consisted  of  stone,  the 
floors  being  laid  with  vast  flags,  and  tlie  roof 
appearing  like  a  canopy  of  stone ;  that  the 
passages  met,  and  crossed  each  other  with 
such  intricacy,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  find  his  way,  either  in  or  out, 
without  a  guide ;  and  that  several  of  the  ajiart- 
ments  were  so  contrived,  that  on  opening  of 
the  doors,  there  was  heard  within  a  terrible 
nois(!  of  thunder. 

We  shall  subjoin  |)art  of  the  description 
given  by  Diodorus  of  a  fabric,  which  though 
lie  does  nut  cull  it  a  labyrinth,  but  a  sepul¬ 
chre,  yet  appears  to  be  the  same  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  He  says  it  was  of  a  square 
form,  each  side  a  furlong  in  length,  built  of 
most  beautiful  stone,  the  sculjitiire  and  other 
ornaments  of  which  posterity  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  ;  that  on  passing  the  outward  inclosure, 
a  building  presented  itself  to  view,  surround¬ 
ed  by  an  arcjide,  ever)’  side  consisting  of  four 
hundred  pillars;  and  that  it  contained  the 
ensigns  or  memorials  of  the  country  of  each 
king;  and  was,  in  all  respects,  a  work  so 
sunqituous,  and  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that 
if  the  twelve  princes  who  began  li  liad  noi 
been  dethroned  liefore  it  was  finished,  the 
magnificence  of  it  could  never  have  been 
surpassed.  Whence  it  seems,  that  Psamme- 
ticlius,  one  of  the  twelve,  who,  expelling  his 
as.sociates,  made  himself  master  of  all  Egypt, 
finished  the  design,  but  not  with  a  grandeur 
answerable  to  the  rest  of  the  structure ;  though 
•Mela  attributes  the  glory  of  the  v\-hole  to  that 
king. 

The  solidity  of  this  wonderful  building 
was  such,  that  it  withstood,  for  many  ages, 
not  only  the  rage  of  time,  but  that  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Heracleopolis,  who,  worshipping 
the  ichneumon,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  cro¬ 
codile,  which  was  the  peculiar  deity  of  .\r- 
sinoe,  bore  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to  the 
labyrinth,  which  served  also  for  a  sepulchre 
to  "the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  therefore  they 
strove  to  detnolish  it.  Pliny  says,  it  was  re¬ 
maining  in  his  days;  and  that  about  five 
hundred  years  liefore  Alexander,  Circum- 
mon,  eunuch  to  king  Nectabi.s,  was  reported 
to  have  bestowed  some  small  rejiarations  on 
it,  supporting  the  building  with  lieamsof  aca¬ 
cia,  or  the  Egyptian  thorn,  boiled  in  oil,  while 
arches  of  square  stone  were  erecting. 


GREAT  WALI.  of  CHINA. 

The  chief  remain  of  ancient  art  in  China, 
is  that  stupendous  wall,  extending  across  the 
northern  boundary.  This  work,  which  is  <le- 
servedly  esteemeil  among  the  grandest  labors 
of  art,  is  conducted  over  the  summits  of  high 
mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
52*25  feet,  across  the  deepest  vales,  over  wide 
rivers  by  means  of  arches ;  and  in  many  parts 
is  doubied  or  trebled,  to  command  im|>ortant ! 
pa-sses:  at  the  distance  of  almost  every  him- 1 
dred  yards,  is  a  tower  or  massy  bastion.  The 
extent  is  computed  at  1500  miles ;  but  in  some 
(larts  of  smaller  danger  it  is  not  equally  .strong 
or  complete,  and  towards  the  N.  W.  only  a 
rampart  of  earth.  For  the  precise  height 
and  dimensions  of  this  amazing  fortification, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  George  Staun¬ 
ton’s  account  of  his  embassy,  whence  it  a|>- 
pears,  that  near  Koojiekoo  the  wall  is  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  top  about 
fifteen  feet  thick  :  some  of  the  towers,  which 
are  squart",  are  forty-eight  feet  high,  and 
about  forty  feet  wide.  The  stone  employed 
in  the  foundations,  angles,  &.c.  is  a  strong 
grey  granite ;  but  the  gn^atest  part  consists  of* 
bluish  bricks,  and  the  mortar  'is  remarkably 
pure  and  white. 

Sir  George  Staunton  considers  the  era  of 
this  great  Imrier  as  absolutely  ascertainod. 


and  he  asserts  that  it  has  existed  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  In  this  asseveration  he  seems  to 
have  followed  Du  Halde,  who  informs  us 
that  ‘  this  prodigious  work  was  constructed 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  by  the  orders  of  the  first  em¬ 
peror  of  the  family  of  Tsin,  to  protect  three 
large  provinces  from  the  irruptions  of  the 
Tartars.’  But  in  the  History  of  China,  con¬ 
tained  in  his  first  volume,  he  ascribes  this 
erection  to  the  second  emperor  of  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Tsin,  namely,  Chi  Hoang  Ti ;  and 
the  date  immediately  preceding  the  narrative 
of  this  construction,  is  the  j  ear  137  before  the 
birth  of  ChrUu  Hence  suspicions  may  well 
arise,  not  only  concerning  the  epoch  of  this 
work,  but  even  with  regard  to  the  purity  and 
precision  of  the  Chinese  annals  in  general. 
.Mr.  Bell,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  Chi¬ 
na,  and  whose  travels  are  deservedly  esteem¬ 
ed  for  the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence,  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  this  wall  was  built  about  six 
hundred  yeai-s  ago,  (i.  e.  about  the  year  1 160,) 
by  one  of  the  emperors,  to  jirevent  the  fre¬ 
quent  incursions  of  the  .Mongols,  whose  nu¬ 
merous  cavalrj’  used  to  ravage  tlie  provinces, 
and  escape  before  an  armv  could  be  assem¬ 
bled  to  oppose  them,  ftenaudot  observes 
that  no  oriental  geographer,  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  antiquity,  mentions  this  wall: 
and  it  is  surprisirg  that  it  should  have  esca¬ 
ped  Marco  Polo ;  who  supposing  that  he  had 
entered  China  by  a  different  rout,  can  hardly 
be  conceived,  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Monguls,  to  have  remained  ignorant  of  so 
stupendous  a  work,  .\tnidst  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  perhaps  it  may  be  conjectured  that  sim¬ 
ilar  modes  of  defence  had  been  adopted  in 
different  ages ;  and  that  the  ancient  rude  bar¬ 
rier  having  fell  into  decay,  was  replaced,  per¬ 
haps  after  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  by  the 
present  erection,  which  even  from  the  state 
of  its  preservation  can  scarcely  a-ipire  to 
much  antiquity. 


Archimedes  again. 

Mn.  F.*.iTon— lij  ihe  iDieresiU.g  account  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  from  ‘  Good’s  Gallery  of  Nature  ami  Art,’ 
II  ihe  last  niiinlier  of  the  Lyceum,  is  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  : — ‘  .And  when  the  Romans  thought  of  sbelter- 
iig  themselves  from  his  pursuit,  by  keeping  at  a  dis- 
idiioc  Irom  the  haven,  ht  bommied  Jirt  fiom  fieareri, 
ind  aided  by  his  own  ingenuity,  wrapped  them  in  sud- 
'en  and  inevitable  conflagration.’ 

.Now  many  of  your  young  readers  would  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  diviue  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  with 
out  supposing  that  Dr.  Good  meant  to  attribute  su¬ 
pernatural  powers  to  Archimedes.  The  allusion  is 
iiiidouStedly  to  the  celebrated  burning-glasses  of  Ar- 
"himedes  ;  and  fierimps  the  author  is  lesse.xplicit  here, 
rom  bis  entertaining  doubts,  its  many  others  have 
whether  the  aceounts  of  these  powerful  glasses  were 
lot  fabulous,  'riie  famous  French  naturalist,  howev¬ 
er.  BerroN,  has  amply  vindieN'ed  the  credit  of  his- 
•ory  upon  this  point.  .4  short  account  of  his  e.xper 
■  men's  will  perhaps  be  interesting.  In  1797,  Buflbu 
eop'iructed  a  machine  with  140  plane  mTrors.  each 
a'loui  4  inches  long,  and  3  inches  broad.  These  m-r- 
rors  were  fixed  at  about  l-4th  of  an  inch  distance  from 
■•aeb  other,  upon  a  wooileii  frame  of  abvHJt  6  fee' 
-quare.  Each  was  fitted  with  movable  screws,  which 
were  so  contrived,  that  the  mirror  m  ght  be  inclined 
at  any  angle  and  in  any  direction  to  meet  the  sun.  and 
thus  the  .solar  image  of  each  mirror  was  made  to  co¬ 
incide  with  it.  The  exper  ment  was  first  tried  with 
twenty-four  mirrors,  and  the  result  encouraged  him  to 
nroeeed.  He  at  last  constructed  a  machine  with  -MX 
in  rrors,  each  6  inches  square,  mnunied  on  a  frame  8 
feet  h'gh  and  7  broad.  With  12  of  these  mirrors  com¬ 
bustible  mailers  were  kindled  at  20  feet.  Tin  placed 
at  the  same  disiancp  was  moiled  wiih  45  of  the  mir¬ 
rors,  and  silver  with  117.  When  the  w  hole  machine 
was  employed,  all  the  metals  and  metallic  mine-ab 
were  melted  at  40  feet.  Wood  was  kindled  in  a  clear 
sky,  at  the  distance  of  210  feet.  The  focus  at  the  di-- 
lance  of  50  feet  was  7  inches  in  diameter  ;  at  240  feet 
it  was  2  feet  in  diameter.  Tin  and  lead  were  melted. 
■>y  the  whole  machine,  at  the  distance  of  240  feel  — 
It  could  Ijc  moved  so  as  to  burn  upwards,  downwards, 
or  boraontally ;  at  its  most  distant  focus,  or  at  anv 
icarer  interval.  Thus  we  sec  that  the  operations  o' 
\rehimedes  upon  the  Roman  fleet,  by  means  of  burn¬ 
ing-glasses,  is  not  any  more  to  be  disereilitevi  than  the 
other  feats  which  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter 
'iiabled  him  to  perform,  in  the  defence  of  bis  country 
against  her  invaders. 

It  IS  the  part  of  wisdom  to  gain  knowledge  from  ev¬ 
ery  source  within  our  re.ach.  One  source  which  has 
>een  too  little  appreciated,  is  the  character  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ancients.  In  some  points  they  •vidcnll} 
urpassed  us ;  and  although  we  cannot  ex(>e«  •  to  eona! 
them  in  every  respect,  it  is  both  ju.st  and  wise  that  we 
should  reaon  to  then  often  for  wisdcmi. 


From  th«  Young  Man's  Book  of  ILnowlodga, 

MAN. 
ati  frame. 

Ma.v  IB  placed  at  the  head  of  the  anirrml 
creation.  Animated  and  enlightened  by  a 
ray  from  the  Divinity,  he  aurpaaaes  in  ^g- 
nity  every  material  being.  He  waa  made  af¬ 
ter  all  other  creatures,  not  only  as  the  most 
perfect,  but  as  the  superintendent  and  master 
of  ail  things ;  created  to  ‘  rule  over  the  fish  in 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
cattle,  and  over  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing. 

The  body  of  a  well-shaped  man  ought  to 
he  square,  the  muscles  ought  to  be  strongly 
marked,  the  contour  of  tlie  members  boldly 
delineated,  and  the  features  of  the  face  well 
defined.  In  women,  allthe  {tarts  are  more 
rounded  and  softer,  the  futures  are  more  del¬ 
icate,  and  the  complexion  brighter.  To  man 
belong  strength  and  majesty ;  gracefulness 
and  beauty  are  the  portion  of  the  other  sex. 
Every  thing  in  both  sexes  points  them  out  as 
sovereigns  of  the  earth  ;  even  the  external 
appearance  of  man  declares  Lis  sujteriority 
to  other  living  creatures.  His  head  tenw 
towards  the  heavens,  and  in  bis  august  coun¬ 
tenance  beams  the  sacred  ray  of  sapient  rea¬ 
son.  He  alone  sheds  the  tears  wliich  arias 
from  emotions  of  sensibility,  unknown  to  an¬ 
imals  ;  and  be  alone  expresses  the  gladness 
of  his  soul  by  laughter.  His  erect  {>ostur« 
and  majestic  deportment  announce  his  dignity 
and  superiority.  He  touches  the  earth  only 
with  the  extremity  of  his  body ;  bis  arns  and 
bands,  fonjied  for  nobler  ends  than  the  cor¬ 
respondent  organs  of  quadrupeds,  execute 
the  purposes  of  his  mind,  and  bring  every 
thing  within  bis  reach  which  can  minister  to 
his  wants  and  his  pleasures.  By  bis  eyes, 
which  reflect  the  intelligence  of  thought,  and 
the  ardour  of  sentiment,  and  which  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  organs  of  the  soul,  are  expressed 
the  soft  and  tender,  as  well  as  the  violent  and 
tumultuous  passions.  They  are  turned,  not 
towards  the  heavena,  but  to  the  horizon,  so 
that  he  may  behold  at  once  the  sky  which  il¬ 
luminates,  and  the  earth  which  supports  him. 
Their  reach  extends  to  the  nearest  and  most 
distant  objects,  and  glances  from  the  grains 
of  sand  at  his  feet  to  the  star  which  shines 
over  his  head  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 

The  human  body  consists  of  solid  and  flu¬ 
id  parts,  which  in  general  are  called  the  sal- 
i/ls  and  JluHs,  or  humours  of  the  body.  The 
solid  parts  are  bfmes,  cartilas^ts,  ligaments, 
mxiscles,  ttnduns,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  ducts,  or  fine  tubular  vessels  of  various 
sorts.  Of  tht*8e  simple  solids  the  more  com¬ 
pound  organs  of  life  con-sist,  viz.  the  brain 
and  cerebellum,  the  I  anus,  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  tlie  pancreas,  the  kidneys, 
the  glands,  the  intestines,  together  with  the 
organs  of  sense,  viz.  the  eyes,  the  ears,  tbs 
nose,  and  the  tongue. 

The  fluid  parts  of  tlie  human  bo<ly  are 
chyle,  blood,  saliva  or  spittle,  bile,  milk,  lym- 
pha,  tlie  pancreatic  juice,  urine,  phlegm,  se¬ 
rum,  and  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eyes. 

Anatomists  have  employed  much  pains  in 
the  study  of  the  material  part  of  man,  and 
have  assigned  to  each  of  the  above  parts  their 
appropriate  use  in  the  economy  of  his  frame; 
but  none,  perhaps,  have  given  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  eloquent  a  description  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  man,  as  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

In  order,  says  this  celebrated  anatomist,  ‘  to 
acquire  a  satisfactory  general  idea  of  this 
subject,  let  us,  in  imagination,  make  a  man  ; 
in  other  wortls,  let  us  roiistntct  a  fabric  fit  for 
the  residence  of  an  intelligent  so'jl.  This 
soul  is  to  hold  a  corresfiondence  with  all  ma¬ 
terial  bt'ings  around  her ;  and  to  that  end  she 
must  lie  supplied  with  organs  fitted  to  receive 
the  difTcrent  kinds  of  impressions  which  they 
will  make.  In  fact,  then  fore,  we  see  that 
she  is  provided  with  organs  of  rense,  as  we 
call  them  :  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  the  ear 
to  sound,  the  nose  to  smell,  the  mouth  to  taste, 
and  the  skin  to  touch.  Farther,  .she  must  be 
furnished  with  organs  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  herself  in  the  brain  and  those  organs, 
to  give  her  information  of  all  the  impressions 
that  are  made  on  them  ;  and  she  must  have 
organs  bi'tween  herself  in  the  brain  and  ev¬ 
ery  other  part  of  the  Ixxly,  fitted  to  convey 
her  tomrnands  a.r«l  influence  over  the  whole. 
For  these  purposes,  the  nerves  are  actually 
given.  They  are  chords  which  rise  from  the 
brain,  the  immediate  residence  of  the  mind, 
and  disperse  themselves  in  branches  through 
;di  }*arts  of  the  body.  They  are  intended  to 
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ix*  oocasioiiai  tnoiiiturs  against  ail  sucii  iiii 
prt'ssions  as  iniglit  eiidaugt-r  tlje  well-lu'iiig 
ol'tlie  wiiole,  «r  of  any  particular  i«ul ;  iuid 
tliis  vindicates  tlie  Creator  of  all  things 
having  actually  snhjected  us  to  those  many 
disigreeable  and  painful  sensations  which 
an-  exptvsed  to  fro/n  a  thousand  accidents  in 
litl*.  Moreover,  ilie  mind,  in  this  cor|K)real 
system,  must  Ik;  endued  with  the  |M)wer  ol 
moving  liom  place  to  place,  that  she  may 
have  intercourse  witJi  a  variety  of  objects 
that  she  may  fly  from  such  as  are  disjigreeahl* 
daj.gerous,  or  iiurtful,and  j»ursue  such  as  an 
pleasant  anil  uset'ul  to  her  ;  and,  according 
ly,  she  is  supplied  with  ma^r/esand  ttnJoiis 
tlie  instruments  of  moiion,  w  hich  are  found 
in  every  pail  of  the  lahric  where  motion  is 
necessary  :  but,  to  give  tirmiiess  and  shape 
to  the  tabne  ;  to  keep  the  softer  parts  in  their 
proper  place ;  to  give  fixed  points  Icir,  and 
projier  direction  to,  its  molions;  as  well  as 
to  protect  some  ol  the  nioie  im|»oi  tant  and 
tender  organs  from  external  injuries,  then 
must  be  some  tirm  prop- work  interwoven 
through  the  whole ;  and,  in  fact,  tin*  suen 
purposes  the  bon(ts  were  given.  I'lie  prop- 
work  must  not  lie  made  into  one  rigid  tali 
ric,  for  that  would  prevent  moiion.  'I'liere- 
fore,  there  are  a  numbi'r  of  bones. 'riics 
.pieces  must  all  be  nrmly  bound  together,  to 
prev  eni  their  dislocation  ;  and  this  end 
perfectly  answered  by  lltn  lifcanirnts.  'I  In 
exireinities  of  these  bony  piece.s,  where  thev 
move  and  rub  ufion  one  anoiher,  must  havi 
smooth  and  slippery  surfaces,  of  easy  mo 
tion.  'J'his  is  most  happily  provided  for  hv 
the  cartdagfs,  and  mucus  of  the  joint.s.  'I'ln 
interstices  of  all  these  parts  most  be  tilled 
up  with  some  sidt  and  ductile  rniiiter,  w  hieh 
shall  keeji  tinmi  in  their  places,  unite  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  innvi; 
little  upon  one  another;  and  these  piirpos 
are  answered  by  the  rtUiUar  membrane,  or 
adifio.'.e  snbsiaiice.  I'here  must  be  an  ad¬ 
equate  covering  over  the  whole  apparatus. 
iHitli  to  give  it  coinpaetm'ss.  and  to  defend 
it  from  a  thousand  injuries;  which,  in  fict. 
are  the  very  purposes  of  the  skin,  and  other 
integnments.  Ltistlv,  the  mind  being  ti>rin- 
ed  fill-  society  and  intcreonrse  with  beinvs 
of  her  own  kind,  she  must  be  endued  with 
powers  ot'  expre.s,'ing  and  commnnicating 
her  thoughts  by  some  sensible  marks  or 
signs,  easy  to  herself)  and  capable;  of  g'lx-at 
variety ;  and  accitrdingly  she  is  provided 
with  the  organs  and  faculty  of  speech,  by 
which  she  can  throw  out  signs  with  amazing 
facility,  and  vary  them  wiihont  end. 

‘'rtiiis  we  have  built  a  body  which  semns 
to  be  pretty  complete  ;  but,  as  if  is  the  nature 
of  iii.atter  to  be  workeil  upon  and  altered,  so 
in  a  very  littli!  time  such  a  living  creatiin 
must  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  no  prov  ision 
for  repairing  the  injuries  which  she  will 
commit  iipop  herself,  and  which  she  will  be 
exposed  to  from  without.  'I'h  ere  fore  a  treas¬ 
ure  ofbloo'i  is  actually  prov  ided  in  the  heart 
and  vascular  system,  full  of  nutritious  and 
healing  particles,  fluid,  and  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  minutest  parts  of  the  animal;  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by  the  ar¬ 
teries,  it  washes  every  part,  builds  up  what 
was  broken  down,  and  sweeps  away  the  old 
useless  materials.  Iletice  vv  •  see  the  neci's- 
sity  or  advantage  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
system.  Wh.-it  more  than  enough  there  was 
of  the  blood  to  repair  the  presetit  d.imtiges 
of  the  machine,  must  not  be  lost,  but  slioiild 
be  returned  again  to  the  heart;  tinil  for  this 
piir|»ose  the  veins  are  actually  provided.^ 
Thcs(‘  requisites  iii  the  iinimid  exjilain,  a  pri¬ 
ori,  the  circnlation  id’  the  blood.  Tin;  old 
materials,  vvhii  h  are  become  useless,  and  are 
swept  ofi  by  the  cnrrenf  of  the  blood,  must 
be  separated  and  thrown  out  of  the  system: 
therefore  the  utands,  the  organs  of  sei'retiou, 
are  given  for  straining  vvliatever  is  redun¬ 
dant,  vapid,  or  noxious,  from  the  mass  of 
blood;  and,  when  strained, they  are  thrown 
out  by  emnnetories,  called  organs  of  excre¬ 
tion.  lint  now,  as  the  machine  must  la*  con¬ 
stantly  wearing,  the  operations  must  he  car¬ 
ried  on  without  intermission,  and  tin*  strain¬ 
ers  must  be  always  employed:  therefore 
there  is  actually  a  perpetual  eirculatiou  of 
the  blood,  and  the  secretions  are  always  go¬ 
ing  on.  Kven  all  this  provision,  however, 
would  not  lie  sutficie.it;  f'C  that  store  of 
blood  would  be  soon  consum(‘d.  and  the  fab- 
vvould  break  down,  if  there  were  not  a 


provision  m:ide  for  fresh  supplies.  'Fhese 
we  olwerve,  in  fact,  are  profusely  scattered 
round  her  in  the  animal  au.l  vegetable  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  she  is  furnished  with  hands,  the 
fittest  instrurnents  that  could  have  been  con¬ 
trived,  for  gathering  them,  and  for  preparing 
them  in  a  variety  of  wavs  for  the  mouth. — 
Kilt  these  supplies,  wdiicli  we  call  fooil,  must 
be  considerably  changed  ;  they  niust  he 
converted  into  blood.  Therefore  shi‘  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  feeffc  for  cutting  and  bruising  the 

*  Dr.  Keill  reckon*  2 to  hones  in  the  human  tmiU  ; 
others  make  Iheni  lo  he  249.  viz.,  in  the  skull  1  4,  in 
the  face  and  throat  4f!,  in  the  inink  fi7,  iu  tlie  arms  am! 
ftasdn  (2,  and  in  th«  tags  and  tevt  86. 


food,  and  with  a  stomach  for  melting  it  down  ; 
in  short,  with  all  the  organs  suh.servient  to 
iligestion.  The  finer  jiarts  ot  the  uliinents 
only  can  lie  useful  in  the  constittilion :  these 
must  he  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the 
hlood,  and  the  dregs  mnsi  lie  thrown  otf. — 
With  tliis  view,  the  hUestinal  canal  it.  actu¬ 
ally  given.  It  separates  the  nutritious  pari 
which  we  call  chyle,  to  Ik;  conveyed  into  the 
blood  hy  the  systi  ni  of  the  absorbent  vessels  ; 
and  the  feces  pass  downward  out  ol  the  ho- 
dy.  Thus  we  see  that,  hy  the  very  imper¬ 
fect  suivey  which  human  reason  is  able  to 
take  of  tliis  subject,  the  animal  man  must 
ncce.«isarily  he  complex  in  his  corporeal  sy.s- 
tem,  and  in  its  operations;  and  in  taking 
this  general  view  of  what  would  appear,  a 
priori,  to  he  iieces.siry  for  adapting  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  siiudtiotis  of  life,  we  oliserve,  vviili 
urcat  satisfaction,  that  man  is  acconliiiglv 
made  of  such  .•systems,  and  for  sii<  h  |mrpo- 
ses.  lie  has  them  all;  and  he  has  nothing 
more,  except  the  organs  of  respiration. — 
Breathing  it  seemed  difficult  to  account  for 
a  priori;  we  only  know  it  to  lie  a  fact  es¬ 
sentially  m‘ee.s.sary  to  life.  Notvvithsianding 
thi-s  vvlieii  we  see  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
liody,  and  their  functions,  .so  well  accounted 
for,  and  so  wisely  udupU'd  to  their  .several 
purposes,  there  would  he  no  doubt  that  re- 
piratioii  w  as  so  likewisi;;  and,  nccorditigly, 
flu;  di.scovcries  of  Dr  Priestley  have  lately 
thrown  light  upon  this  function  also. 

Of  all  the  ditferent  .systems  in  the  liiiman 
Itody  the  use  and  necessity  are  not  more  ap¬ 
parent,  than  the  wisdom  and  contrivaticc 
which  has  been  e.xcrtcd  in  putting  them  all 
nto  the  most  ei.mqiaet  and  convenient  form  ; 
in  disjiosing  thi  iii  so  that  they  shall  rniitii- 
dlv  reeeive  and  give  helps  from  one  anotli- 
atid  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  parts  .shall 
nor  only  answer  their  principal  end  and  pnr- 
;o.se,  hilt  opei.ite  siiccessfull\  and  nsefiilly 
III  a  variety  of  secondary  ways.  Il'vve  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  animal  iiiaehine  in  this  lighi, 
iiid  compare  it  with  iiny  in  vvtiich  hmnaii 
irt  has  exerted  its  utmost  skill,  (suppose  th 
best  constructed  ship  that  ever  was  built,) 
we  shall  he  convinced,  lH;yond  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  iloiiht,  that  there  exists  intelligence 
md  power  far  siirpa.ssing  what  humaii  art 
an  boast  of.  <  )ne  sii|)eriority  in  the  anitiial 
machine  is  peeiili.irly  striking.  In  machines 
of  hiiiiian  eoiitrivfince,  or  of  art,  there  is  no 
internal  power,  no  principle  in  the  thing  it¬ 
self,  by  vvliicli  it  can  alter  and  accomiiiodatc 
itself  to  niiv  Injury  that  it  may  sorter,  or 
make  up  any  injury  that  admits  of  repair: 
Inif  in  ti  c  natural  machine,  or  animal  body, 
this  is  most  vvoiidcrfiilly  provided  for  by  the 
infernal  powers  of  the  machine  itself;  many 
of  w  hich  .•ir<>  not  more  certain  and  olwioiis 
in  their  effects,  than  they  are  above  all  bii- 
maii  com|irelieusion  as  to  the  luanner  and 
means  of  tlieir  operation.  'I’lms,  a  wound 
lieals  up  of  il.scii';  a  broken  bone  is  made 
firm  by  a  callus;  a  defid  part  is  separated 
md  tbrowii  off;  noxious  juices  are  driven 
out  by  the  eimmctones;  a  rcdiindancy  is  re¬ 
moved  by  .■<ome  spontaneous  bleeding;  a 
lileediiig  naturally  stops  of  itself;  and  a  great 
•ss  of  blood,  from  any  cause,  is  in  sumc 
measure  couipciisatcd  by  a  contracting  povv- 
r  ill  the  muscular  system,  vvbieli  aeeomnio- 
ihitestlie  capacity  ot' the  vessel  to  the  ipiaii- 
lity  eoutained.  'flu;  stomaeli  gives  iiiform- 
itioii  vv  ben  the  supplies  have  been  expeiid- 
represents,  with  gieat  exarlncss,  the 
piantity  and  ipiality  of  vvliat  is  vvaiited  in 
present  stab*  of  tlie  niachine;  and,  in 


and  vegetables,  with  books  and  apparatus, 
calculated  to  assist  in  the  examination  of 
them,  w  hat  a  vast  amount  of  instruction,  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  wealth,  would  be  added  to 
our  nation  !  What  could  be  more  useful  to 
(his  large  atid  respectable  part  of  our  nation, 
than  an  opportunity  to  resort  once  a  week 
to  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  of  mutual 
and  social  iniprovenient.^ 

Ill  the  hall  of  the  Lycemii,  not  only  far¬ 
mers,  hut  mechanics,  merchants,  and  all  oth¬ 
er  cla.s.scs,  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
might  meet,  and  hear  a  lecture  on  some  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  and  tiien  divide  themselves  into 
-several  classes  according  to  their  ages,  or  the 
subjects  they  might  wish  to  pursue,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  other  rooms  of  the  building.— 
.\mong  the  subjects  which  might  he  hronght 
up  in  this  way.  Agriculture,  both  as  an  art 
and  a  science,  might  he  rendered  one  of  liie 
most  interesting  and  iiseliil.  By  the  s|)eci- 
int  IIS,  upparatiKs,  and  hooks,  which  it  would 
he  easy  for  the  Lyceum  to  provide,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Mineral¬ 
ogy,  might  he  studied,  in  their  particniur 
connection  with  agricnltnre,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  he  interesting  and  useful,  not  merely  to 
farmers,  hut  to  persons  of  every  pursuit,  and 
even  to  ladies. 

Besides  the  laws  of  chemical  science  and 
vegetation,  upon  vvhicli  the  operations  and 
success  of  agriculture  must  depend,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  farmers  might  he  communica¬ 
ted  to  e.ich  other,  as  tliey  were  collected  in 
a  cla.-<s-room  or  a  recitation-room  of  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  in  u  maimer  vvhicli  would  at  once  he 
siieial  and  i  niertainiiig,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  an  important  healing  upon  all  the  ojie- 
rations  of  the  field  and  the  garden.  'J'hey 
might,  at  such  ti  fonntain  of  social  in.-iruc- 
tioii,  learn  to  raise  more  and  better  wheat, 
‘<irn,  and  potatoes,  have  better  oxen,  hor.ses, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  he  able  lo  gratify  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other  with  better  fruit,  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  hles.smgs  designed  for  their 
phjsieui  natme  more  fully  and  richly,  vvhih 
at  the  same  time  they  would  cnltivfitc  tlieii 
iinmortal  parts,  and  render  them.selves  more 
worthy  ol'  their  (Jreator,  hy  apjiroaehing 
mort;  neariy  in  resemhlance  to  him. 

We  do  not  speak  from  theory  merely  ;  we 
distim  tly  reeollect  many  ilelightfiil  winter 
evenings  thus  spent  in  the  soeietv’  of  farmers. 
We  eoiild  produce  more  than  one  volume  ol 
notes  taken  from  the  practical  remarks,  mad' 
liy  pi-Hctical  farmers  on  many  of  the  most 
praetical  subjects,  presented  as  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  at  such  social  meeting.s.  W  e  look 
hack  with  delight  upon  the  pleasures  ofa  fiir- 
ui(*r’.s  lile,  enlightened,  though  it  might  he 
dimly,  hy  the  lamp  of  science,  and  enliven- 
ened  hy  the  active  industry  and  the  m;i"h- 
horly  uctsof  those  around  ns,  Anri  though 
lieprived  at  present  of  a  lariner’s  life  and  a 
farmer’s  pleasures,  we  respr*et  t heir  eharae- 
ter,  and  vvoiihl  gladly  enjoy  their  society  at 
some  comfortable  cottage  in  a  coiiniry  vil¬ 
lage,  ami  above  all,  at  a  Fak.mers’  Lvctu  .vt. 
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proportion  as  she  meets  witli  neglect,  rises 
in  her  demainl,  urges  her  petition  in  a  loud¬ 
er  tone,  mid  with  more  foreilile  argmiients. 
For  its  protection,  an  animal  body  resists 
heat  and  cold  in  a  very  vvonili*rfnl  manner, 
and  |ireseives  an  erpial  tempeiatnrr*  in  a 
hiiriiing  and  in  a  freezing  atmosphere.— 
'I'hese  are  iiovvers  which  mock  till  linman 
invi'iition  of  imitation;  they  are  chanicter- 
isiics  of  the  Diviin*  .\rchitpct.’ 


F  A  n  M  E  R  S  ’  L  Y  C  E  L'  M  S  . 

Tnr.  long  evenings  vvhicli  have  arrived, 
presi  nt  Farmers  with  an  excellent  opportn- 
eity  for  intelh'Ctnal  and  social  improvement. 
And  vviiat  place  can  furnish  them  with  such 
;i  rich  or  iiliiindant  source  of  eiitertaiiimeiit 
anil  instrnr  iioii,  as  the  l,vci*nm  ?  Mow  easy 


to  another.  Lpon  the  eanie  principle,  ma^' 
chines  have  lieen  made  to  determine  the  dia- 
lance  and  velocity  of  a  ship’s  sailing  ;  though 
tlie  present  occasion  will  not  permit  our  go¬ 
ing  into  a  particular  description  of  either 
inslniment. 

The  wheel  and  axle  represented  above, 
and  the  wheel  and  pinion,  are,  like  the  pul¬ 
ley,  modificaitoiis  of  the  lever.  The  radius 
or  semi-diameter  in  the  wheel  constitutes 
th.  long  arm  of  the  lever,  and  the  semi-di¬ 
ameter  of  the  axle  or  pinion  the  short  arm. 

The  w  heel  and  axle,  and  also  the  wheel 
and  |iiniun,  may  he  used  to  increase  power 
at  the  expense  of  velocity,  or  velocity  at  the 
exjiense  of  fiovver.  If  a  series  of  wheels 
and  axles  he  formed,  playing  into  each  oth- 
er,  hy  going  I'rom  one  end  of  the  series  to 
the  other,  the  velocity  will  be  increased,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction  there  will  l>;  a  like 
increase  of  power. 

In  tlie  wheel  and  axle  represented  aliove, 
the  large.'t  diameter  is  five  inches,  and  the 
smallest  half  an  inch;  the  ratio  is  of  course 
tenibid  ;  and  one  ounce  on  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  vvlieel  w  ill  balance  ten  ounces 
on  the  circumference  of  the  axle.  Several 
other  propositions  may  he  given,  as  may  be 
seen  hy  the  cut,  and  shown  by  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

As  it  is  onr  design  hereafter  to  present  in 
our  columns  a  regular  treatise  on  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  of  Natural  I'hilosophy,  fully  illustrated 
hy  cuts,  it  is  iieillier  practicahle  nor  expedi¬ 
ent  to  go  minutely  even  into  the  description 
of  apparatus  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
can  haidly  refrain  from  remarking,  howev¬ 
er,  that  vvlien  it  is  seen  that  the  lever,  the 
pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  am!  the  wheel 
and  pinion,  arc  ail  modilications  of  the  satiie 
instrument,  and  that  the  mo.st  simple  of 
w  hie h  we  can  conceive,  the  importance  of 
tliis  instrmiK  lit,  and  the  ea.se  with  which  it 
may  he  understood,  must  he  acknowledged. 
Any  i  hild  of  six  years  old,  is  wholly  com¬ 
petent  to  midcrstund  the  nature  and  the  op¬ 
erations  of  this  simple  instrument,  the  lever. 
And  it  would  do  far  more  to  enlarge  his 
niinti,  and  jirepari*  him  for  biisiiie.ss,  than 
many  things  on  which  children  speml  years 
wiiii  little  interest  or  pniiit.  We  therefore 
hope  and  believe,  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  tiietnher.s,  not  oiily^if  .\cadeinies 
and  Lyceums,  lint  of  primary  schools,  will 
l»e  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  tin: 
profit  of  an  acquaintance  with  these  simple 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  these  elemen¬ 
tary  instruments  of  power. 


G  E  O  L  O  G  V. 


•S  1  E  .N-  I  T  E  . 


'I’liE  Homans  prnenre.l  a  vahiahle  hiiilding 
material  from  Sienna,  a  town  in  Upper 
I'.gypt.  It  vva.s  also  u.sed  in  the  [lyramids 
and  the  other  monuments  in  Al'ricii,  which 
are  the  wonder  of  the  modern  w  orld. 


I  \  a  watch  are  several  w  heels  and  pin¬ 
ions,  as  they  are  culled,  playing  into  each 
other.  That  is,  the  circumference  of  one 


it  would  he  for  the  farmers  of  themselves,  in  |  wheel  acts,  hy  the  means  of  cogs,  upon  the 
nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the  Fnioii,  laxle  of  another.  The  axle  furnished  with 


to  erect  a  commodious  Lyceum,  upon  the 
plan  represented  in  the  ninth  nnmher  of  onr 
paper;  also  in  the  .'fmcnVmt  Traveller,  who 
has  favored  ns  vvith  an  insertion  in  his  col¬ 
umns,  of  the  cut  representing  a  V'illage  Ly¬ 
ceum.  Several  other  papei-s  have  promised 
the  same  favor;  and  so  far  as  the  import¬ 
ance  of  tfie  subject  is  concerned,  we  should 


cogs  is  called  a  pinion.  If  the  wheel  has  a 
hundred  cogs,  and  the  axle  ten,  one  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  former  will  give  ten  revolutions 
of  the  hitter.  If  a  wheel,  connected  with 
the  pinion,  have  a  hundred  cogs,  and  play 
into  another  |»mion  with  ten,  the  second  pin¬ 
ion  will  move  with  ten  times  the  velocity  of 
the  first,  ami  with  a  hiimlred  times  that 


he  glad  to  see  it  presented  and  recommciuf-  ■;  ofthe  first  wheel.  If  a  third  lie  added,  there 
ed  to  the  rendei’s  of  every  paper  in  our  conn-  ;  will  he  the  iiicreaseof  a  thousand  ;  a  fourth, 
try.  j  ten  thonsurid,  &c.  increasing  in  a  tenfold  ra- 

Ifpvery  town  in  the  Union  were  fnrnislied  jtio  every  repetition, 
with  a  place  of  resort  for  farmers,  and  ol  •  Upon  tjdf*  principle  an  instrument  is  made 
deposit  for  the  v  arioiis  suhstances  connected  I  to  ajiply  lo  a  carriage  wheel,  to  measure  the 
with  their  bnsinesti,  such  as  soils,  inineruts  j  distance  it  passes  in  going  from  one  place  | 


A  rock,  resemhliiig  that  which  is  so  fa¬ 
mous  in  antiquity,  is  deposited  in  exhatist- 
I.  ss  ahiindunce  in  the  viciniiy  of  Boston. 
'Po  it  that  city  owes  some  of  its  wealth  and 
much  of  its  hetiiity.  .\t  present  it  is  more 
commonly  and  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other  mtiteritil. 

Iti  (iniiicj  and  Braintree  are  deposits  of 
thi.->  rock  in  sufficient  ipiantities  to  linild  an 
hundred  cities  like  Bo.ston.  The  citizens  of 
Xevv  ^'ork.  New  Orleans,  and  some  other 
cities,  have  already  availed  themselves  of 
these  deposits  for  constructing  durable  and 
lieantilid  buildings. 

In  the  western  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Ireland,  is  the  same  kind  of  rock. 

The  rock  here  referred  to,  is  composed  of 
two  anil  sometimes  of  three  ingredients. 
These  ingredients  are  the  .simple  minenils 
already  de.scrihed  in  the  fireviotis  nnmliers 
of  the  Lyceum.  Mica  is  not  one  of  them. 
Quartz  is  not  essential.  Felspar  is  the  most 
ahnndant,  and  horn|)lende  is  always  a  com¬ 
ponent  part.  It  is  perhaps  more  commonly 
composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
hlendo. 

'Phe  rock  composed  of  these  three  ingre¬ 
dients  is  called  Sienite,  from  the  name  of 
the  F^gyptiaii  city  which  furnished  it  for  the 
building  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  pyramids, 
lahyrinths,  and  other  monuments  of  that  still 
more  ancient  country. 

Sienite  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  associ¬ 
ates  of  granite :  it  is  even  sometimes  called 
granite.  The  distinction  lietvveen  the  two 
rocks  is,  that  one  contains  mica,  and  the 
other  hornblende,  combined  with  felspar 
and  quartz.  Sienite,  which  contains  horn- 
hlende  in  place  of  the  mica,  is  the  hardest 
and  heaviest  rock,  and  is  the  less  liable  of 
the  two  to  he  defaced  hy  time.  In  the  quar¬ 
ries  in  Sienna,  which  were  wrought  by 
the  Romans  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  the  chisel  marks  are  as  distinct  as  iU. 
they  had  been  made  within  a  year. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


GRrEKSTOSE  liiiie,  rttiil  the  Killpliute  of  lime;  the  plios-  i*’R,  tinites  tu  the  particles  uf  them,  which  it  tiuth  re,,uli»  al  Aiitcntau  iiiilu»iry,  and  espe.  laUjr 

Larire  tl  i)o  t  of  rotk  ou  both  hetiii  I'horct  of  lime,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime;  carries  off,  ami  caniiKt  he  •r<Ji»i  ibe  Ainerican  skill  which  produced  ibem,  niu»i  spiu 

aphereTconEioruWemJe’iu  greater  aim  n-  «ulplmret  of  copper,  an.l  the  sulphate  of  them  hy  tihratioii.  It  operates  with  more  every  principle  oi^liotal  ecouooiy,  be  cous.d«.vd 
dance  than  sienite.  Such  are  most  of  the  sulphuret  ol  ziiik,  anil  the  siil-  energy  ami  rapidity  the  more  the  food  is  di-  as  Auitneau  weaJih. 


rucks  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Such  are 
Mount  HolyoKC  and  Mount  Tom,  which 
open  a  passage  fur  the  Cuimccticut  river 


phateof  ziiik  ;  carhiiretted  hydrogen,  and  vided,  and  its  action  is  increased  hy  a  w  arm 
carlmnated  hydrogen,  ^u.  iem|»erainre.  'I’he  food  is  nut  merely  redu- 

VVe  have  several  objects  in  view  in  pre-  ced  to  very  minute  parts;  its  taste  and  smell 
seating  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  unr  are  eptite  tdianged  ;  its  sensible  properties  j 


Circuit  Scuooli. 

The  geueraJ  interest  exciU  d  in  all  parts  ot  lb* 


nearNortliampton.  St.cli  are  east  and  west  ^ «»emio.i  o  o.ir  are  .  .me  coangeo  ;  its  senstote  properties  itineracy,  or  c.r«nt  leacnn* 

rock,  wbieh  add  so  mud.  to  the  bea.ifif.,1  is  to  present  to  them  are  destroyed,  and  tt  ac.pi, res  new  and  very  ^  ^ 

Hcenery  of  New  Haven.  Such  are  the  rocky  of  sitence,  that  they  luay^e  different  ones.  1  h.s  fft.td  does  not  act  as  a  ,f^.  Pba 

masses  which  form  the  fonndation  stone  anil  -t"  “^vantage  over  the  common  terms.  1  he  ferment,  jt  ts  a  powerful  ant.sepnc,  and  even  si.ety  has  rec  dv- 

building  material  of  Etiinburgh.  Of  the  ed  clZnilio^  Trom  nearretrrrs.ate  T  L 

t.nrnl.l».wm  t-.rm-  „  /•«..  fbeiiiical  and  sponfaneniis  manufacture,  is,  _  eu  couiuiumcation.  irom  nearly  every  State  m  ti>« 

,id.r.M.,»n.  Into «,ii, it  »o, r„:  r™" isSc ^  ao.,t  1 

The  rlwk  ofw’llich  'S^i'ide'IJnM  life'  *'''  je>ii">e-'he  one  deeoripuve,  the  m,.  Recnl.,,  s^^w.r.  ol  ite  dehool  “‘o  "“Wd  !«  i*" 


largest  part,  is  frequently  called  greenstone,  l»‘*'’ha|is,  liable  to  mislead  from  the  Agei-i  Society,  has  recently  visaed  alKHji  tony  tow u> 

sometimes  trap  rocks,  the  lines  between  co'istituent  ingredients.  u  live  counties  in  Comiecticiu,  where  he  ha>  give.. 


Numerous  individuals  are  making  preparations  to 
engage  in  this  Lyceum  enterprise  in  the  western  val* 


.  ,  ,  ,  I  lO ,  and  to  engage  under  the  direction  ol  the  S«c  e- 

ol  these  lectures,  Ironi  various  accounts,  are  truly  "v .  b  b 

,  ,  ,  ■>>  >n  su<h  a  wav  ibal  they  can  streiigiiien  each  oib> 

happy  and  even  astuuisniiig.  •'  *  ■'  ® 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  together  with  those  a*f  Mr  . 

.  ■  .  rn  L  ’is?  It  M  lK:lit*ve<J  thai  tiny  or  a  hundred  will  start  to* 

Hall,  and  bis  a^sisianu  in  the  learbers  oemmarv, 

rn..n.h  »ll  iKa  rvrsVtf  lh«l  L  pUSSiWy  >B 


Boston  Primary  Schools. 


which  and  Imaalt  are  perhaps  not  very  di^s-  fhe  usetul  article  which  is  the  result  of  i^s^siyre^  upon  the  subject  ol  education.  The  ri»uli>  *^**^*8**  Lyceum  eiii<rpri>e  m  the  wesiero  val- 
tiiictly  drawn  or  fully  settled.  ‘‘‘I?  is,  m  common  language,  Ity .  and  to  engage  under  the  direction  01  the  Soc  e- 

called  copperas  ;  in  chemistry,  sulphate  ol  y  and  even  asiouislmig  ly,  m  su<h  a  way  ibai  they  can  sireugiiien  each  oib> 

BASALT.  inm.  It.  which  terms  the  one  has  the  .same  efforts  of  .Mr.  J.  lojeiher  vv.th  those  a*f  Mr  *=7 , 

The  question  has  been  considerably  agi-  preference  to  the  other,  as  in  the  other  case  jj^u  !„*  assistants  in  the  Teachers’  Semmarv  h  m  wlieved  that  tiny  or  a  hundred  will  iiart  to* 
tated,  whether  the  rocks  which  coinnose  just  mentioned.  . .  .  i-  .  n  .u  1  .1  .  T  geilier  on  this  plan  early  in  April  next,  orposaiblym 

Mount  Holyoke,  Mount  Tom,  Nnhuii.,  hast  Another  object  we  had  in  view  in  calling  ,  ,  .  .  .  1  .1  1  -March. 

and  West  rock,  &C.  are  ha.salt.  Indeed,  as  up  this  subject,  was  to  present  the  advanta:  '»*».  d  he  s.K.ety  pursues  vigorously  he,tfb-  - 

has  just  Iwen  remarked,  the  lines  which  sep-  ges  of  science,  especially  of  geology  and  *“  ‘epanii  as  propose.,  n  may  e  eci  a  Boston  Primary  Schools 

arate  the  diff-erent  hornblende  rocks  are  not  ehemistry,  to  the  prosperity  and  the  vVealth  .otellecual  and  moral  revolution  m  our  i^oston  rRiMARt  Schools. 

well  defined.  ofuiir  eoimtry.  But  a  few  years  since,  all  ^  Dr.  Spurxhe.m  gave  a  most  perfect  statement  t  f 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  circum-  the  copperas  used  in  America  was  brought  As  the  society  stands  entirely  aloof  from  every  the  Boston  Pmnary  Schools,  )theu^  lu  speak. ug  of 
Stance,  perhaps,  res|iecting  the  Giant’s  from  Europe.  Since  geology  htis  discover-  'hing  sectarian  ecJter  in  religion  or  (stht^cs,  and  hu^  u/eux  ami  iherstgu.^  ideas  m  a  lecture,  he  reinarke  I 
Causeway,  which  is  considered  hv  all  geol-  eti  that  valuable  deposit  in  Strafford,  and  lor  its  simple  and  sole  object  the  udcuncemeni  o/'edu-  iii*i  our  schools  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  devo 

ogists  as  basalt,  is  tbe  nnmeroiis  coliimn.s  cliemistry  directeil  to  its  application,  onr  all  deiiommatious  and  classes  readily  and  .eel  to  tlie  latter, 

wbich  rise  to  a  stupendous  height,  with  as  whole  country  is  anpplie.l  with  copperas  of  heanily  engage  in  its  exercise,  as  the  sure.aiid  only  ■ — . 

much  regularity  ns  if  they  were  the  work  of  a  better  quality,  and  at  a  clnotper  rale,  from  way  ol  sharing  ns  benefits.  It  does  not  ^rtfposc  to  Appki  .stices’  1  ibrart  Association 

a  mason.  A  singular  circuin.st;mce  resps'ci-  onr  own  hills  and  le.lges,  than  it  can  lie  pro-  educate  the  children  of  our  Republic  by  au  aiifiual 

iii^  these  pillars,  is  the  nuni.Tons  blocks  ol  ctire.l  from  oth(*r  countries.  course  of  lectures,  or  by  the  appointment  of  presi-  The  .-tpprcuiices  ol  Bosion,whobavealargeLi- 

wliich  tliey  iire  compose. I,  from  one  t.>  two  We  als.i  wishe.l  to  arqiiaint  onr  ren.lers,  dents  and  vice-presidents;  but  by  (umishing  the*-  brary,  have  adopted  the  only  practical  or  raiio.ml plan 
feet  in  length,  varying  still  more  in  their  di-  .so  far  us  they  are  not  alrea.ly  informe.l,  of  eh, Idren  with  the  means,  aided  by  their  parents,  oi  J<’r  etleciiug  the  object  of  ihe.r  »ot.eiy.  Thatis,  *»// 
ameter.  These  blocks  are  generally  con-  the  ahimdance,  nature  anil  ti.ses  oMliis  min-  ■ducaiing  ihcm.-telvcs.  Instead  of  depending  upon  a  >t»dmutuaiiniprorrmcrU.  L'nder  that  plan,  .Mr.  Weeis, 
cave  at  one  end  nn.l  conve.x  at  the  other,  eral  .Icposit,  in  liope.s  that  it  might  lead  a  course  of  lecturcf  given  once  a  year,  from  fifty  to  a  «ue  of  the  members,  gave  a  lecture  on 'I'uesday  eve- 
each  e.Mtctly  fitting  the  end  of  the  a.ljoinini'  few  of  iliein,  at  lea.st,  to  look  and  examine  .housaud  miles  from  them,  they  are  provided  with  the  ""‘S  last,  on  the  .Mechanical  Powers, 
block.  These  blocks  are  three,  four,  or  six  for  thrmselves,  not  for  tliesiilpimret,  or  oth-  „ieans  of  moeiing  once  a  week  for  instructing  each  Several  ol  the  njembers  have  taken  up  the  subject 
si.le.I  prisms,  with  such  sides  us  exactly  fil  er  ores  of  iron,  merely,  hut  for  ail  other  stilt-  other,  and  lor  carrying  instruction  to  their  firesides  of  Gcomeiry,  ami  several  oiliers  Chemistry  ;  on  which 
t?uch  other,  the  whole  making  Dint  solid  mass  slaiict.s  which  our  Creator  has  put  within  aud  tables.  9  subjects  ibey  design  first  to  mlorui  themselves,  and 

of  mason  work.  our  nnder.sfanding  anil  onr  use.  ____  .hen  ibe.r  as.-ociaies. 

The  pillaiN  wliicli  compo.se  the  precipi-  We  will  merely  a.I.I,  that  if  the  pupils  in  Female  S  e  m  i  .n  a  r  i  e  s  ,  P.v  such  a  .ourse  iltey  will  realize,  in  ihc  highest 

CCS  at  i\inv  Haven  and  the  rnoimtains  jii.st  he  schools  of  Stfaff’oril  will  forward  to  ns  n  .  ,  ^  ....  .lAree  the  value  ol  ilieirLibrarv  and  irevem  it  like 

...,,.„i„„c.,l,  l^,.,|,.e..,l,  n«..  .vilh  sr......  .v^,..  .....  of  ,l,c  . . Ur..,  of  Irou,  un.l  ,l,„™  ^  I-  '•«  S.va...l.  F..™.,.  ^7-% 


Apfki.'.tices’  Library  Association. 


1  ne  pmaiN  wnicn  rompo.se  me  prccipi-  vve  wm  mcreiy  a.in,  mat  ii  me  pupils  m  F  e  .m  a  l  e  Semi.n  cries 

ci;s  at  i\cw  Haven  and  the  rnoimtains  just  he  schools  of  Straff’oril  will  forward  to  ns  n 

iinmtioned,  frcpienily  rise  with  great  r.-gu-  oox  of  the  siilphuret  of  iron,  and  those  ot  ^  "®  "'ohoued  die  Savannah  Female 

laritv,  pre.sontiiig  no  mean  re.scinl)lanct;  ot  tin;  sclioids  in  Baltimore  forvvaril  a  box  of  ^e'Rinary  as  selling  a  good  example  for  sun. lar  msii- 

that  far-famed  curiosity  in  the  uurtlieast  ul  niagiiesite,  or  the  mineral  from  which  Ep-  'uiious  ihroughout  our  couniry.  \\  e  might  also  have 

Jrclinnl.  soni  salts  are  made,  we  will  he  the  meifinin  'Rent ioned  anoi her,  near  Milledgeville,  in  the  same 

Sienite,  trap  ro.;ks,  creenstorie  and  basalt  ofi;.vchangft  between  the  schools  of  a  Siiuth-  ^tate,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  It  is  in 

form  .so  lai  gi!  a  part  of  the  rocky  masses  of  cm  city  and  a  northern  connlry  village,  and  '  barge  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Brown,  and  contains  over  a  hun- 


[  By  such  a  course  iliey  will  realize,  in  the  highest 
(Ipgr^  the  value  ol  ilieir  Library,  and  prevent  it,  like 
.Apprentices’  and  Social  Libraries,  Irom  lying 
bseless  upon  their  shelves. 


CoCNTERrtITERB. 


form  .so  lai  gi!  a  part  of  the  rocky  masses  of  cm  city  and  a  northern  connlry  village,  and  '  barge  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Brown,  and  contains  over  a  bun-  ^  couple  of  booksellers,  but  a  liule  more  than  forty 
onr  earths,  and  are  .so  ctmiiectcd  with  Gc-  ai  knowledgc  a  valiiahie  favor  Irotn  the  one  'bed  pupils,  collected  from  vanous  parts  of  Georgia  iuierior  who' were  noted  for  their  iong 

ograpl.y  and  other  hranrhes  of  a  useful  cd-  and  the  oth.-r.  and  the  othy  .Souther,.  Sutes  wbo^arc  railed  ihere  emploverl  a  mechanic  not 

tication  that  no  mini  woman  .ir  child,  ought  - - - ",  «">'gh'et.ed  and  i.^raU-ourse  ol  instroc.o..  eounierle.t  the  School  Apparatus,  wbich 

to  he  satislicd  niilll  they  arc  able  to  recognize  From  Mitchell  s  Cy  clopmd.a.  and  management  pursued  by  the  principal.  nameT'  Holbrook’s 

them  as  they  constantly  m-ct  tlicr  eye  Pearls.  few  ,f  any  ^minanes  at  the  north  ha introduced  - 

I'lkru.s,  IMII  I  |||;;S,  walls,  ami  ny  tlje  wav-  rkom-l  ;«  «  In  cnv^»  more  olihe  modern  improvements  which  Dr.  B.  has  T  j  i  .  •  •  .  a 

»  o  »  »  J  .  1  lit  pcail  IS  H  roiicreiion  lounu  lii  so\e-  . .  ,  r  ,  .  ^  imposed  upon  a  few  individuals  in  tbeir  viciniiv.  by 

siile.  rill  siw  in  ot  collected  noth  from  this  counlrv  and  (rom  Europe.  n  .u  .  j  ^  ^ 

_  _ _ _ _  lh  s  (m  siitlirt,  Jth  in  soiiic  sptClLs  **^  *«.  .  .  I  r*  '  1  •»  “  ''t*IIini^  them  sets,  and  prt  a  quantity  of  it  up  at  auc* 

.  rtiAA  ivt -jfiAi.  .mil  fliLA  >ir^  Ilf  ii  >V  c  might  mention  Other  Female  Seminaries  at  llie  .  x-  x*  i  j  .  , 

>  me  O)  >lei  anti  tiiH  must  It.  i  tui  is  Itre  or  a  ,  ,  .  ^  .  .  .  .  tion  m  New-iork,  and  one  or  twoot  tl)e  neighborine 

h  r  I.  p  H  u  R  E  T  s  ^  A  sr  D  Sulphates.  ,,liieish  w  bite  color,  an.l  very  hril-  whu  l.  from  personal  knowledge  we  know  lo  rubbish  by  those 

Not  long  since,  wc  received  a  box  of  the  hunt.  They  arc  formed  of  the  same  matter  conducted  upon  the  most  enliglne.ied  principles  oi  purchased  it  They  Imwever  convinced  tbeir 

siilph.irel  of  iron,  from  StralFord,  Vt.  Tliis  .is  the  inner  shell  of  the  fish  to  which  they  ducat, on.  because  they  are  upon  the  principles  of  r„rrcs;>ondenis  of  what  thev  did  not  doubt  t^fore  viz 
ore  ofironisdcpo»itcd  in  that  and  llte  neigh-  belong,  ainl  consist  of  .several  coats  sprcu.l  m.nd  and  hetirt.  that  neither  noi.se  nor  w'Dravers  arc  relleion  :'.nd 


A  couple  of  booksellers,  but  a  Jifile  more  ibao  forty 


long  since  to  counicrieit  the  School  Apparatus,  which 
they  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  ‘  Holbrook's 
■Apparatus.'  By  offenng  it  at  a  reduced  price,  they 
impose.!  upon  a  few  individuals  in  tbeir  vicinity,  by 
selling  them  sets,  and  pet  a  quaiiliiy  of  it  up  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  New-A'ork,  and  one  or  twoof  llie  neighboring 


N')T  I'ltig  since,  Avc  received  a  box  of  tin 
snlph.irei  of  iron,  from  StnilFord,  Vt.  Tliir 
ore  of  iron  isilcjio.itcd  in  that  and  tlic  neigh- 


Boring  towns  in  great  alinndanc;,  and  appli-  vvith  the  givati-st  regularity  over  each  other 


Co-op  E  RATI  o.N  of  Schools. 


who  pur<-hased  it  They  Imwever  convinced  tbeir 
ror.'-csjHnidenls  of  what  they  did  not  doubt  t>efore,viz. 
that  neither  noi.se  nor  long  prayers  are  religion;  and 
by  their  own  losses  they  were  again  taught  the  lesson 
w  birh  they  had  found  it  so  difficult  lo  leant— that  hos- 
etty  is  t/ie  list  policy. 


\ s  Ignorant  Impostor. 

W'f  are  infnnncd  that  a  man,  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  know,  as  being  /grossly  ir^rant,  and  not 


cd  to  useful  pnrposcs.  Its  use  in  the  arts  B  m  a  manner  similar  to  those  .,f  an  onion.-  ^o-operation  of  ..chools.  which  they  had  found  it  so  diffic^t  to  learu-tbat  W 

not  to  make  iron,  hilt '•opjt'Ta.s.  Ihc  most  important  fishery  to  England  at  hether  wc  consider  the  |)owcr  whuh  would 

'riiis  iriiiicr.al.  whicli  is  eontposed  of  siil-  present,  is  thiit  of  Ceylon.  'I’licre  arc  exist  in  a  sysicm  of  co-o[>eraiioii  among  schools  ol  ' 

]ilinr  and  iron,  has  h(;cn  mistaken  hy  tlioii-  vfiriotis  methods  of  fishing  for  pearls  in  various  grades,  in  all  partsof  the  .A.mekican  L'.mus. 

sitnls  for  gold.  'I'iiis  nii.stakc  has  in  an  ijf-  dilfcrciit  jiarts  ot  the  world,  hut  the  Ceylon  or  the  eeute  with  which  it  might  be  brought  into  exer-  Ignorant  Impostor. 

slant  aciMininl.atcd  tlioiisands  of  fortiiiV’S,  fi.'hcrv  is  reckoned  sn|icrior  to  them  all.  cise,  it  is  one  of  the  most  licauiifiil  subjects  which  ran  \\  e  are  iiifonned  that  a  man,  whom  we  have  htd 
and  dissipated  lUem  as  soon.  How  conlil  ^1  other  of  /\'ar/,  is  the  sindl,  not  ol  the  bp  presented  to  the  friends  of  education  and  to  all  lil»  occasion  to  know,  as  being  grcji/y  i^oTioz-unl.  and  not 

any  one  ilonitt  that  he  had  fallen  npoii  tin  pearl  oyster,  hot  of  another  sea-fish  of  the  eral  minds.  If  the  members  of  schools  in  a  few  ol  acqiminied  with  ihe  fir^t  principles  of  any  science,  and 

inilependeiit  fortniie,  when  he  had  discover-  oyster  kind.  Tiiis  sliell  on  the  inside  is  ex-  onr  principal  cities,  should  proceed  upon  an  imer-  as  destitute  of  the  confidence  of  every  one  who  knows 
ed,  as  he  snpp'tsetl,  a  tieposit  of  gold  hy  thi  iremely  smooth,  and  of  the  whiteness  and  eliange  of  kind  offices,  by  a  system  of  exchange  in  him.  has  made  several  attempts  to  impose  upon  indi¬ 
ton,  and  hy  the  hmi'lred  of  tons  ?  .\nil  how  water  ot  pearl  itself;  and  it  has  the  sami*  spt»riineiis  of  Natural  History,  ami  bv  meieorologiral  virluals  in  this  city,  by  pretending  that  lie  could  furnish 

coijhi  he  lad  ot  being  rather  (*hap-fallF*i)  up-  liistie  on  the  outside,  alter  the  first  lamiiite  mi.les,  which  ihev  m  glit  keep  and  communicaie  to  'hem  with  Scientific  .Apparatus,  and  thus  induce  them 

on  the  second  discovery')  that  his  exhatis.-  or  scales  have  been  cleared  off.  ^  each  other,  the  schools  in  all  count rv  villages  wouhl  to  aid  him  in  imposing  upon  the  public. 

less  iiiine  of  gol'l  was  an  almost  useless  ma.«s  .Irtif  rial  Pearls.  As  tlie  genuine  pearls  readily  and  gladiv  lend  their  aid  in  forwardms  an  en-  _ 

of  Milphur  and  irott.  are  sold  at  an  extravagant  price,  various  Titles  of  Honor 

.Although  no  philosoplier’s  stotie  has  been  methods  have  been  contrived  of  imitating  .tcs  to  engage  '  iitlesof  honor. 

fotitul  capable  of  changing  this  mi.teral,  them  .so  completely,  that  they  can  .scarcely  ”  ^  already  made  in  this  intellect-  formidable  obstacles  can  be  thrown  in  the 

which  often  presents  the  color  an.l  lustre  ot  he  distinguished  Iron,  th.is.-  collected  m  the  wav  ot  the  general  .l.ffusmn  of  Knowledge  and  Self¬ 
gold,  an, 1  m  iH-aotilul  ethical  chry.stal.s,  tnio  East  ll.e  pn.icipal  ingr,  .l.etil  employ  ed  ,, a, i,, „s.,„r  .ou.ual  improvement  among  the  puniU  o.  Honorable  yames  Instances  ar. 


ges  lo  engage. 

.4  goo<l  lieg inning  is  already  made  in  this  inlellerl- 


Titles  of  Ho. nor. 

No  more  formidable  obstacles  can  be  thrown  in  the 


^  I  i"  -  '  -  .  »■  .1  -1  ■  C'alionsMor  mutual  improvement  among  the  pupiU  ol 

that  precious  metal,  the  process  of  changing  tor  this  imrpo.se  consists  ot  the  fine  silvcrv  .  ,  .  .  u 

,  .  •  .  ’  ,  ■  .  ,  .  ®  ,  .  1  •  1  -  1-  I  .11  -  1  <-  numerous  schools  iii  various  sections  ot  Ihc  counlrv 

it  into  a  siihstattce  almost  essential  in  the  matter  which  is  loiiiid  on  the  lower  side  of  ,  .  „  . 

,  ,  ...  ,  c  .1  l.l  .  .....  i.l,...L.  /rs.  .Some  of  these  school  lyceums  have  already  colie -tisl 

arts,  pspeciallv  ir.  dvmg,  IS  easy  and  alinost  ihe  .schIcb  of  the  hla\, or  hh'tik  hsh,  ((  c  -  .  '  ■ 

'  ^  '  II  _ .V  'IM... . I  ...  large  cabinets  of  natural  aud  artificial  iiroitiiriions. 

snorTfaneoii.s.  nuts  all/ urn  ns.)  I  liest- scales  are  first  remov-  »  , 

In  Strafford  and  several  other  places  in  e,l  ;  tln  n  washed  repeate.lly  ...  ptire  water ;  aud  o  rW*,  which,  to  a  consn'er^^ 

this  eout.trv,  where  copperas  is  ina.mfac-  and,  after  the  tliff'eren' liquors  have  suh.sided,  'eui.  they  have  already  exchanged  w.ih  each  otla-r. 
lured,  vast  pile.s  of  the  sulphui  et  of  iron  are  the  fluid  part  is  earefully  decanted  ;  when  a  .As  the  legislatures  ol  most  ol  tlie  States  w  ill  con¬ 
formed,  which,  hy  the  action  of  the  oxigen  fiearly  matter,  of  an  oily  coiisistenee,  remains  vene  during  the  approiuhuig  winter,  a  good  opportu- 
in  the  atmospliere  upon  the  snlplnir  in  the  at  the  bottom  ;  whieh  is  denominated  hy  th«'  nity  will  be  presented  for  the  school  lycenms  which 
mineral,  undergo  a  spontaneous  eomhn.stion.  French,  Essence  (T Orient.  \  small  portion  arc  or  may  be  lonned,  to  make  a  georf  brt^umnr  in 
By  this  process  of  conilnistion,  or  the  com-  of  this  mutter  is  dropped  in  a  hollow,  hhieish  oniiiiig  St.vte  Cabinets  of  Xvtikai.  History 
binatioii  of  oxigen  and  sulphur,  sniphnrie  glass  heail,  that  is  gently  agitated,  till  the  which  could  not  fail  to  advance  the  diffusion  of  know  I- 
or  snlphnrniis  acid  is  formed.  This  acid,  w  hole  internal  surface  is  completely  lined;  edge  and  the  practical  arts. 

uniting  xvith  the  iron,  first  changing  it  into  when  the  cavity  is  filled  n|>  with  wax,  in  - 

an  oxide  and  then  into  a  salt,  results  in  the  onfer  lo  itn|>art  solidity  and  weight.  Pearls  .American  Cutlery. 

8iih.stanr.e  known  in  the  arts  hy  the  name  of  lints  mannfacinred,  p.Usi  ss  fewer  hlemi.shes 

rooneras,  so'netimes  green  vitrio  ,  and  in  than  siieli  asare  natural  or  gennme,  to  which  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .u  c.u  ♦ 

chernistrv  hv  that  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  they  are  fully  equal  m  point  of  hrilhaney.  j  '  t  ih  1 1  I  I.  • 


,  ,  wavot  thegeneraldiffusionofKnowledgeandSelf- 

unl  an.l  national  objecl.  by  school  Ivcenms  or  asso-  „  .  ,  ,,  i,  »-  , 

.  .  1  ■  '  i.  -1  r.duoal  on,  than  Honorable  .\ames.  Instances  ar* 


chemistry  hy  thai  of  the  sniiihate  of  iron. 

By  this  change,  the  difference  heiween 
siilphiirets  and  siilitlinfes  must  be  evident. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  moment  that  the  snlphnr- 
et  of  iron  is  sulphur  and  inm  ;  and  that  the 


The  pen  which  we  have  this  moment  taken  op, 
uriiishes  a  pleasant  proot  ol  the  progress  of  the  .Anier- 
lan  arts.  It  w-a>  made  bv  a  neat  ainl  b( uniiful  kni'e  To  do  good  and  to  be  good,  is  lob*  lappy. 

presented  lo  us  bv  Mr.  Jonathan  Robiii.son,  of  Can-  It  is  more  blesseil  to  go  e  than  lo  rec«iv*. 

Ion,  (^lass.)  where  he  mamilarinres  penknives,  siirg--  The  w-ay  of  IraiisgTCssors  is  bard. 

,1  iiistnimonts,  and  other  finished  articles  of  cutlerv.  The  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy, 

the  amount  of  ten  or  lw»-lve  thousand  dollars  an-  He  that  giveth  lo  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord, 

inlly.  He  that  easts  his  bread  upoo  tbe  water,  shall  find 

In  point  of  neatness  ami  la.sle,  and,  so  far  as  we  alter  many  da_vs. 


ih'ck  all  over  our  couniry,  where  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  depending  upon  labor,  and  wishing  to  labor 
or  iheirown  iinpruvemeni,  have  been  completely  par- 
aly-e<l,  by  comniilling  the  measures  they  were  pursu- 
iig  i  In  ihe  hands  of  those  who  fancied  that  theirnumel 
w  ere  sufficient  lo  give  all  tlie  children  of  onr  Republic 
'  a  know  ledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  all  the  sciences, 
without  the  drudgery  of  hard  study. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  .Maiilsear  probably  containa 
more  sound  philosophy  thaw  any  other  writing  b  any 
language  of  the  same  amennt.  ' 

Old  Proverbs. 


.  .  .1  1  .u  II  ’  G  A  s  T  R  I  C  J  U  I  C  E,  lon.titla.ss.Iwherehemamilarinrespenkiiives.snrg-- 

It  Will  be  seen  in  a  moment  that  the  sniiihnr-  /  '  '  ,  ^  ^  i  r  ■ 

et  of  iron  is  stilphnr  kii.I  inm  ;  ami  that  the  A  flnid  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  cal  .nstnimonis,  and  oiberfinehed  articles  of  cutlerv. 
sulphate  of  iron  is  s.ilph.irir  arid  ami  iron  ;  process  of  ilige.stion.  It  docs  not  act  imiis-  ">  the  amount  ot  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  a«- 
that  two  elements  compose  the  one,  and  criminately  on  all  substances,  nor  is  it  I  hi  nually. 

those  two,  with  oxigen  added,  form  the  oth-  .same  in  all  animal.s,  nor  tloes  it  continue  al-  l»  P«ii>t  of  neatness  ami  taste,  and,  so  far  as  we 

ways  of  the  same  nature,  even  in  the  same  could  judge,  in  cxei-llenee,  the  var  oos  >peeiim-ns  he 
The  same  principles,  in  the  nomenclature  animal ;  it  ehanges  aceording  to  cirenmstan-  presented  on  two  or  three  cauls,  are  equal,  if  not  mi- 


The  same  principles,  in  the  nomenclature  animal ;  it  ehanges  aceording  to  rircnmstan-  presented  on  two  or  three  cauls,  are  equal,  it  not  mi- 
of  chemistry,  are  applied  to  all  other  snh-  res.  It  acts  with  a  ehemieal  energy  in  dis-  -.lerior  to  any  w^  have  witnessed  from  the  English 
Btooces.  VVe  hence  bav^  the  sulphuret  of  solving  food  :  it  attacks  the  surface  of  hod-  mannfactoiies. 


The  liberal  soul  shall  lie  made  fat. 

He  that  waiereih  shall  ah*  he  watered  bimsaif. 
wise  man  i&  strong,  aad  b>y  ki>uwle<i{|^  ba  IMH 
ses  b  stiengih. 
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•ut:^estion  of  a  new  object  for  taxation;  and  a 
luty  of  five  shillings  on  each  hundred  weight, 
was  iiiiinedialely  iinposed  upon  all  stone  bottles 
I  he  contents  of  which  should  be  two  quarts  and 
under. 

The  levying  of  this  duty  calls  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  revenue  officers  at  all  hours  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  every  stone  ware  manufacturer  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
loubted  whether,  in  any  one  year  since  its  first 
imposition,  the  expenses  of  collection  have  not 
more  than  absorbed  the  whole  amount  paid  by 
I  he  potters.  The  total  quantity  of  stone  ware 
made,  which  is  chargeable  with  the  duty  does 
not  exceed  600  tons  annually,  and  a  large  pio- 
portion  of  this  is  used  for  purposes  to  which 
ulass  has  never  been  applied.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  stone  ware,  the  utility  of  which  for 
many  purposes  is  exceedingly  great,  would  ever 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  so  much  lighter,  and  in  many  respec’s  so 
much  more  convenient,  even  had  the  pottery 
continued  Iree  from  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the 
exciseman ;  and  now  that  the  experiment  ha-" 
been  (airly  tried  during  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  has  been  tound  unproductive  of  any  real 
levenue,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  foi 
continuing  the  impost. 


.Mr.  Wedgwood  very  Ju-tly  ob.served  furthei, 
hat  this  manufacture  is  attended  with  some  cir- 
cu'iistaiices  of  advantage  which  are  almost  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itselt ;  viz  that  the  value  of  the  finished 
goo.ls  consists  almost  wholly  in  the  labor  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  them  ;  that  every  ton  of  raw  material- 
produces  several  tons  of  merchandize  for  ship 
ping,  the  freight  being  paid,  not  upon  the  weight 
nut  according  to  the  bulk;  that  scarcely  a  ve.*- 
-el  leaves  any  ot  our  ports  whose  lading  is  not  in 
part  made  up  of  these  cheap,  bulky,  and,  (oi 
these  reasons,  valuable  articles  to  this  maratime 
country  ;  and  that  fully  five  parts  in  six  of  the 
iggregate  manufactures  of  the  Potteries  are  ex¬ 
ported  o  toreign  markets. 

Important  as  were  the  advances  which  at  that 
iine  had  been  made  in  the  art,  Mr.  Wedgwood 
was  still  of  opinion  that  they  could  be  consider¬ 
ed  but  as  the  beginning  of  improvements,  that 
hese  were  still  but  in  their  infancy,  and  but  of 
i  lie  moment  when  compared  with  those  to 
which  the  art  was  capable  of  attaining,  through 
he  continued  industry  and  growing  intelligence 
jf  the  manufacturers,  in  combination  with  and 
lostered  by  the  natural  taciliiies  and  political  ad- 
van'ages  enjoyed  by  the  countiy 


From  the  London  laterary  Gazette. 

Public  Libraries  of  Eurofx. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  number  of  these 
usetui  establishments,  though  on  a  superficial  enumer- 
aliou,  they  cannot  amount  to  (ewer  than  between  sev¬ 
en  and  eight  hundred  ,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  estimated  by  Malthus  at  19,847,000  volumes. 


[Concluded  from  our  last.]  i. 
force  lain. 

The  investigations  of  Reaumur,  already  de¬ 
tailed,  make  it  evident  that  the  cliaracterisho 
ol  porcelain,  as  lai  as  they  depend  upon  semi- 
vitiitication,  may  be  obtained  when  iugiedien  > 
wholly  fusible  are  employed,  piovided  tlie  fiii 
be  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  .oVen  at  ilie 
preci-e  moment  when  vitrification  ha-i  ai lived 
at,  and  not  proceeded  beyond,  a  certain  point 
Accordingly,  this  porcelain  was,  (ft  one  time, 
very  commonly  pio  luced  both  in  this  and  otliei 
countries.  The  quality  of  goods  thus. compos  d 
is  always  inferior  to  iltat  ol  true  porcelain;  am. 
if  further  or  again  exposed  to  the  jieai  of  the 
furnace,  the  substance  would  emit  ely  change  its 
nature,  and  run  into  a  viireous  and  shipeles- 

mass. 

Porcelain  of  this  description,  much  es'eenied 
for  its  beauty,  was  long  manufactured  at  Bo« 
and  at  Chelsea.  It  was  not  until  the  year  176^1. 
that  Mr.  Cookworlhy  discovered  certain  mineral 
substances  in  Cornwall  similar  in  their  pccpei  - 
ties  to  the  porcelain  earths  of  China  ;  and  havin. 
secured  to  himself,  by  patent,  the  exclu-ive  right 
of  using  thoset  materials,  was  the  first  person 
who  made  true  porcelain  in  England. 

In  practising  this  art,  Mr.  Cookworlhy,  and 
tho-e  to  wbr-'li  he  afterwards  as-igned  his  paten' 
right,  attained  to  consideralrle  success  as  regard¬ 
ed  the  quality  of  their  manufactures,  alihbuuli 
the  demand  (or  their  go  ds  did  not  prove  pio'por-  | 
lionate  to  the  money  expended  in  bunging  lx- 
processes  to  perfection.  One  probable  cau-o  tor  | 
the  iiiadeqiiac}’  of  their  remuneration,  existed  in  | 
the  successful  efforts  of  .Mr.  Wedgwixal.  whitli 
have  been  already  detailed,  for  improving  tin- 
quality  of  common  earthen  wares  made  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  whereby  foreign  porcelain  w  as  render 
ed  less  an  ^bjtct  of  desiic,  and  con-equontly  it- 1 
successful  imitation  was  no  longer  cou-iidert-d  a- 
being  of  any  great  importance. 

The  ex'eiit  to  w  hich,  in  the  year  1735,  thi 
manufacture  had  anived,  .and  its  iinpur'auce  to 
the  three  great  inieresis  of  the  coun'iy,  landi  d. 
maratime,  and  commercial,  may  be  collccteil 
from  the  evidence  then  given  by  Mr.  \\  cdg- 
wiio<l  before  a  committee  of  the  piivy  council, 
and  at  the  bars  of  tlie  two  houses  of  pa;diameni 
The  question  at  that  time  under  the  consi^Jeia 
tion  of  the  legislature,  and  upon  w  liich  these  ex¬ 
aminations  were  taken,  aro-e  out  of  the  piopo-al 
of  government  to  abolish  tlie  system  of  coniiiier- 
cial  restrictions  and  di-abilities  tlirn  existing  be¬ 
tween  Great  Biiiain  and  Ireland,  and  to  rendei 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  dividens  of  ihi 
empire  nearly  as  free  and  unicstricted  as  tha 
between  the  roiimieh  of  Durham  and  Northuin 
berland;  a  proposition  so  pcifectly  natuial  an 
reasonable  in  itself,  tltai,  but  for  the  possession 
of  records  wheiein  they  have ,  been  proserv.eri, 
we  might  really  be  at  a  loss  to  conjec'uic  tin 
nauireof  the  arguments  whereby  it  wa-oppo-u. 
and  defeated. 

In  the  course  of  the  discus-ions  to  which  tin 
subject  gave  rise  in  the  house  of  loids.  tlie  ntar- 
quis  of  Lansdowne.  remarking  upon  the  evi 
dence  given  by  the  respectable  merchants  an' 
manufacturers  at  the  bar  of  the  ho'jse,  declared, 
that  the  result  to  which  he  in  his  own  mind  hm 
arrived,  was  the  very  oppod'e  to  tit'- convictioi 
which  they  had  adopted  ‘  Though  much  vabi 
able  information  niay,’  said  his  lord -hip,  'doitb'- 


_  an  opinion 
fully  borne  out  by  the  event,  and  which  our  pro- 
.y  essive  experience  shows  to  have  been  found- 
on  clear  and  accurate  perceptions 

The  manufacture  of  earthen  wares  in  England 
is  far  from  being  restricted  to  the  district  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  w  hich  has  been  described  already  a- 
haVing  acquired  the  name  of  ‘  the  Potteries  ’ 
Esiabli-hmcnts  for  making  the  commoner  kind- 
!  of  wares  fre  to  be  found  in  many  and  various 
p.ii'ts  of  the  kingdom ;  at  Lambeth,  especially, 
"cveral  manufacloiie.s  of  stone  pottery  have  been 
carriqrt  on  for  con  uderabl y  more  than  a  century, 
piodufiqg  a.  tides  which  have  never  been  sur- 
plissed  in  any  country,  either  for  the  excellence 
of  their  ma'ciials  and  workmanship,  or  for  the 
iiiagnilude  of  the  vessels  and  the  variety  of  use- 
o  wliicli  they  are  ad.ipted.  The  Lambeth  ware 
may,  in  fact,  be  pronounced  perfect  of  its  kind. 

Porcelain  has  long  been  made  at  Derby,  and 
a'  Coalport,  irear  Colebrook  Dale,  in  Snrop  hire 
Ksiablishinents  have  subsequently  ri-en  in  the 
■ity  of  Woices'er,  wherein  very  beautiful  spec- 
unens  are  pioduced;  and  yet  mote  recently  the 
m.inufac’ure  ofV'Xcellent  porcelain  has  been  en- 
giaftcd  upon  a  long-cstablisheii  pottery  for  com 
moner  w.tros,  .situated  at  Swinton,  near  Rother- 
bam,  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  hockingham  works, 
which  have  been  so  named  in  compliment  to 
heir  early  patron,  the  celebrated  marquis  ol 
Rockingham,  (xticelain  is  now  produced  which 
.  ies  successlully,  in  every  kind  of  excellence, 
with  that  of  older  English  es!abli^hments. 
\mong  many  other  specimens,  which  attest  the 
ptoficiencyof  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  two 
may  be  more  particularly  mentioned,  which  are 
leserving  of  more  than  common  attention  as  de¬ 
noting  the  debtee  ot  advancement  lo  which  the 
art  has  reached  in  England. 

One  of  these  pieces  is  a  copy  in  enamel  colors, 
made  on  a  poi  culain  tublet,fronianoiiginalpaint- 
■ng  by  \’aiidj ke.  and  now  in  the  po-isession  of 
be  noble  inhabitant  of  Went  worth  Castle.  Tlie 
-ubjeef  of  the  p'clni  e  is,  ‘The  earl  of  Straflbrd 
iiccnpied  in  dictating  his  defence  to  his  secreta- 
y.’  The  execti  ion  of  this  copy  does  justice  to 
he  masterly  ori.inal ;  and,  in  regard  lo  expres- 
ion  and  coloring,  has  been  pronounced  equal  to 
he  most  admired  productions  of  Ijie  Sevres 
works.  The  other  specimen  is  remaVkable,  no 
miy  for  ele  ance  of  desi.;n',  and  the  gootlnyss  ot 
the  workni.inship,  but  also  because  it  is  believed 
■0  be  the  largest  piece  ol  porcelain  that  has  hilh- 
erio  been  made  in  this  country.  It  is  a  scent- 
jar,  torty-foue  inches  high,  made  and  fired  in  one 
ntire  piece.  The  base  or  plinth  is  iriangulai. 
laving  a  circular  projec'ion  at  each  angle;  liom 
hese  lise  lion  ’  paws,  upon  which  the  globulai 
'o-lv  of  the  jai  ts  -uppo'  ted  The  scent  is  allow¬ 
'd  to  escape  through  hexagonal  openings  in  the 
'teck.  The  jar  is  divided  in'o  three  cotiipari- 
iieiits,  by  as  many  riislic  handles  of  knotted  oak  : 
w  bile  branches  ol  the  same  tree,  with  their  rich 
r.jliage  ri-ing  fiom  the  plinth,  are  spiead  lasle- 
iilly  over  tlie  lion-’  paws,  and  thence  entwining 
with  tlie  haii  ’les,  lisc  and  encircle  the  base  ol 
he  neck  The  ornaments  of  the  cover  are  in 
tei'piiig  with  those  of  the  jar,  it  being  covered 
with  branches  and  folitige  of  the  oak  :  the  whole 
IS  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  the  rhinoceros 
The  three  conipiriinents  into  which  the  jar  is 
iividod  are  eniiched  with  highly  finished  p.iint- 
n_s  in  enamel  colours,  executed  by  one  ot  the 
pioprietors  of  tlie  works,  from  designs  by  Slotli- 


Geology  or  Te5iies*ee. 

Dr.  G.  Troost.  who  was  some  time  ago  appointed 
geologist  of  Tennessee,  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
?*late,  has  made  a  rcjiort  in  part  of  scientific  surveys 
made  in  the  county  of  Davidson.  Having  been  read 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  lo  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  suitable  form,  with  engraved  maps  and  il- 
hisiraiions.  When  the  whole  work  for  the  State  shall 
have  lieen  completed  in  the  same  manner,  a  mass  of 
nformation,  seienlific  and  practical, will  be  embodied, 
to  which  it  is  said  no  other  State  can  present  a  paral- 


F rom  Percy  Anecdotes. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Painter. 

JuA.N  Fernandez  Ximenes,  commonly 
called  El  Mudo,  or  the  Dumb,  was  from  hi.s  in- 
fancy  both  deal  and  dumb;  but  affording  suffi¬ 
cient  tokens  of  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  art 
ol  painting,  he  was  placed  under  good  masters; 
and  from  the  excellence  which  he  attained,  hr 
was  called  the  Spanish  Titian.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  painters  of  the  Escurial,  and  his  piincipal 
wori»  was  the  representation  of  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists,  w  hich  he  painted  in  fresco. 

One  of  the  paintings  w  iiich  he  made  for  a  chap¬ 
el  that  King  Philip  erected  in  the  wood  of  Sego¬ 
via,  represents  the  beheading  of  Santiago:  and 
El  Mudo  inserted  the  pot  trait  of  Santoyo  as  the 
■xecuiioner,  in  revenge  for  some  ill  offices  w  hich 
liat  minister  had  done  him.  Santoyo  caniplain- 
cd  to  the  king,  begging  that  the  figure  might  b* 
expunged,  and  his  per-son  not  delivered  lo  po-- 
erify  in  the  disgraceful  occupation  of  a  hangman. 
The  king,  w  ho  piobahly  knew  the  cause  of  ihi 
offence,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  nature  of  the 
l  ovenge,  and  excusing  himself  to  Santoyo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excellence  of  the  performance, 
would  not  allow  the  picture  to  be  defaced. 

"  hen  Titian’s  famous  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper  arrived  at  the  Escurial,  the  king,  Philip 
II.  proposed  to  cut  the  canva.ss  to  the  size  of  the 
pannel  in  the  refectory,  where  it  was  de 
igned  to  hang.  El  Mudo,  who  was  present,  lo 
prevent  the  mutilation  of  so  capital  a  work,  made 
earnest  signs  of  intercession  with  the  king,  to  bt 
permitted  lo  copy  it,  and  reduce  it  to  the  size  o( 
he  place  assigned  for  it,  offering  to  do  it  in  the 
■pace  of  six  months.  The  king  expressed  some 
le-iiaii  m  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quited  for  the  work,  and  was  proceeding  lo  pu' 
his  design  in  execution,  when  El  Mudo  repealed 
his  supplications  in  behalf  of  his  I'avorite  master 
with  more  fervency  than  ever,  offering  lo  com¬ 
plete  the  copy  in  less  time  than  he  at  first  de¬ 
manded,  tendering  at  the  same  time  his  head  as 
he  punishment  if  he  failed.  The  offer  was  no' 
iccepted,  and  execution  was  peifoimed  upon 
Titian,  accomptinicd  with  the  most  distressing  at- 
itudes  and  distortions  of  El  Mudo. 


QUESTIONS  ON  LYCEUM  No.  10. 

Where  and  when  did  Archimedes  live  1 

Against  what  enemy  did  he  iletend  his  native  city  ? 

V\  hich  of  the  sciences  did  he  improve  T 

By  what  proce.-s  did  he  determine  the  alloy  in 
coins  T 

Wbic-h  cities  furnish  the  most  famous  works  of  art, 
ihose  cl  Europe,  or  those  of  Asia  and  Africa  ? 

In  w  hat  part  of  the  wt  rid  is  lake  Mocris  T 

Who  in  England  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
cause  of  education  ? 

Does  Henry  Brougham  advise  the  laboring  rlasses 
to  look  to  the  learned  tor  instruction,  or  to  procure  it 
by  their  own  eflorts  7 

By  whom  are  the  tables  of  the  meteorology  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga.)  kept  I 

What  was  the  mean  temperature  of  Savannah  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  ot  July  last  7 

How  many  days  in  July  last  were  rainy  in  Savan¬ 
nah  7 

Wiiat  is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  equator  7 
also  of  the  poles  7 

Which  month  in  the  year  is  coldest  in  all  north  lai- 
tudes  7  and  which  is  warmc.st  7 

Does  the  temperature  of  places  become  higher  or 
lower  as  their  elevation  above  the  sea  increases  7 

At  what  point  ab<>ve  the  sea  doe.s  water  freeze  ev¬ 
ery  day  in  the  year  at  the  equator  7 

Are  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  warmer 
ihan  the  lower  during  any  portion  ol  the  year  7 

Which  latitudes  of  the  same  height  have  been  sup- 
po.sed  lo  be  coldest,  the  northern  or  southern  7 

Which  plares  of  the  same  latitude  arc  coldest,  isl- 
.mds  or  the  continent  7 

How  many  changes  can  be  recognized  in  the  ap¬ 
ple,  a.s  produced  by  fermentation  7 

What  substance  is  formed  in  the  apple  after  it  is 
made  into  pumice,  and  before  it  becomes  cider,  or 
contains  alcohol  7 

In  the  fo.'mation  of  vinegar,  what  substance  is  de¬ 


stroyed  7 

What  is  that  stage  of  fermentation  called  which 
produces  alcohol  and  destroys  sugar  ? 

What  are  the  proofs  that  alcohol  contains  no  nutri¬ 
ment  7 

Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  first  of  March 
fuel  will  be  higher  or  lower  than  at  present  7 

How  many  substances  are  used  in  China  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  7 

What  chemist  went  into  an  examination  of  these 
substances  7 

Who  gives  an  account  of  the  porcelain  deposited  iu 
the  Chinese  palace  at  Dresden  7 

In  what  part  of  England  did  the  Romans  establish 
potteries  7 

In  what  county  in  England  is  porcelain  now  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities  7 

What  substance  is  used  in  glazing  porcelain  7 

Who  has  made  greater  improvements  than  any  olh- 


years  of  his  pa'riarchal  term  of  life  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  art.  He  was  but  ten  years  of  age 
w  hen  he  became  a  scholar  of  Bellini,  of  whose 
-tyle  he  was  soon  able  to  present  imitations, 
which  excited  universal  astonishment.  Hap¬ 
pening  afterwards  to  sec  the  works  of  Bellini’s 
pupil,  Giorgione,  he  found  that  he  had  been  ex 
celling  in  the  imitation  of  a  very  inferior  model ; 
and  for  some  time  made  it  a  rule  to  copy  after 
the  elegant  but  gaudy  style  of  Giorgione  At 
length,  abandoning  the  ti  amnieis  of  example  al- 
ogeiher,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture  alone,  and  thus  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  per- 
leciion  which  hasprocuied  him  so  enviable  an 
iiuinoi  tahiy. 


already  alluded  to,  thus  remarks  :  ‘TlKiu.:h  tlie 
rnanulacturing  part  alone  in  the  Pottei  ics  an<l 
their  immediate  vicinity,  gives  bread  to  15  oi 
150,000  people,  yet  this  is  but  a  small  object  when 
compared  with  the  many  others  whicli  dep  nd 
on  it ;  namely,  Ist.  The  immense  quanti'y  of 
Inland  carriage  it  creates  tliiouebout  t'le  kinj:- 
dom,  both  for  Its  raw  inaieiial-"  and  linislied 
goods.  2d.  The  great  numhei  of  p'-oplo  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  extensive  collieiies  for  its  u-^e 
3d.  The  still  greater  number  emp'oyed  in  rais¬ 
ing  and  prep.iring  its  raw  mateiiais  in  several 
distant  parts  of  England,  fiom  near  the  Land’:. 
End,  in  Cornwall,  one  »  ay  along  diffei  cm  parts 
of  the  coast,  to  Falmouth,  TeiLtnouili,  Exeter. 
Pool,  Gravesend,  and  the  Norlolk  coa-t;  the 
other  way  to  Biddefoid,  Wales,  and  the  Iri-li 
coast.  4th.  The  coasting  vessels,  w  hicli,  after 
having  been  employed  at  the  prop  r  season  in 
the  Newfoundland  fishery,  carry  these  materi¬ 
als  coastwise  to  Liverpool- and  Hull,  to  tin- 
amount  of  more  than  20,(100  tons  yearly ;  and 
at  limes  when,  without  this  employment,  they 
'would  he  laid  up  idle  in  the  harbor  5ib.  The 
further  conveyance  of  these  materials  from  tho-r 
ports,  by  river  and  canal  n.ivigation  to  the  I’o - 
terles,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  inl.md  p.iru  o 
this  kingdom;  and  6th,  The  reconveyance  ol 
the  finidied  goo<ls  to  the  dinTerent  pans  of  thi 
island,  where  they  are  shipp-;d  (or  every  foreign 
market  that  is  open  to  the  earthen  wares  ol  £ug 


er  man  in  the  manulaclure  of  articles  from  the  earths? 
Which  was  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Wedgwood’s 


-  —  __  _  _  ^ 

inventions  i 

What  are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  ware  made 
by  .Mr.  Wedgwood  7 

What  were  the  advantages  of  bit  early  education. 


good  or  poor  7 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  gem  ? 

Which  is  the  most  precious  of  the  gems  7 
Of  what  is  the  diamond  composed  7 
How  is  the  value  of  a  diamond  estimated  7 
Who  has  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  7 
What  other  diamonds  are  there  of  great  value  t 
What  is  the  value  of  the  diamond  belonging  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia  7 

In  what  manner  did  this  diamond  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  7 

Is  the  diamond  in  the  hands  of  (lie  king  of  Porto- 
gal  polished  .or  onpolished,  and  bow  many  caiBfo 
does  it  weigh  1 


n 


